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FREE ELECTIVE SYSTEMS DETRIMENTAL. 


Rigorous Simplification is Needed—General Education Should 
Be Based on a Few Fundamental Things—Studies Which 
Produce a Finely Educated Man. 


By Axprew F. West, Dean Graduate School, Princeton University. 

The condition of our education has become confused and in 
some respects almost chaotic, and the confusion has been 
The trouble at present is net so much 
that our standards are wrong as that there are no standards 
in the proper sense of the term. 

I leave out, here, the whole question of our elementary 
schools, grave as their present situation is. Here our national! 
illiteracy is at its worst, and there is hope now that the public 
can be roused to demand their improvement. 


increased! by the war. 


Damage to Intellectual and Mera) Training. 

But take up the secondary education in our schools and the 
higher education in our colleges. Here the vagaries of free 
elective systems, or lose arrangements of studies in elastic 
groups, have badly damaged the intellectual and moral training 
of students. What is needed is not these loose miscellanies of 
studies, but rigorous simplification which shall base all genera! 
education on the few fundamental things of universal value for 
the whole subsequent life of the student, whatever his occupa- 
tion is to be. This is what should be done, can be done and 
must be done if our schools and colleges are to have high vigor, 
power, and value for the whole life. 

Once admit this and the selection of studies to make the best 
course becomes comparatively easy. We do not need more 
studies, nor scattered studies, but more study of the few great 
essentials. 

In my judgment, the studies needed for a general all-around 
education of the best type in eur secondary schools and colleges 
are the following: 

Studies Relating to Nature and to Mankind. 

First, the studies relative to nature; I mean the fundamental, 
introductory studies. These are mathematies and the elements 
of physics, chemistry, and biology. All other sciences are com- 
binations or derivatives of these. 

Second, the studies relating to collective mankind. Here the 
foundation study is history, especially our American history 
and the history of the origins of civilized democracy and justice 
in Greece and Rome. More, if possible, but this anyway. Then, 
emerging from history and resting on it, political science and 
economics so far as needed to reveal the fundamental laws of 
government and business. 

Third, the studies relative to man individually. These are 
primarily just two, language and literature. This means our 
own language, English, to be well mastered as an instrument of 
thought. And for those who waxt the best mastery of English, 
it also means, and must mean, the classics, both Greek and 
Latin, but at least Latin. The fact that a boy can not and 
will not study Latin does not prove he is another Lin- 

[Continued on page 9.) 
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STATUS OF THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 


Superintendent Should Nominate and Assign Educational Em- 
pleyees, Prepare Budget, Approve Building Plans, Determine 
Subjects of Instruction, Formulate Educational Policies. 


[Extracts from the preliminary report of a committee of the National 
Education Association appointed at the Cleveland meeting of the de- 
partment of superintendence.) 

The superintendent should stand as representative of the best 
in modern school administration; he should be a man pos- 
sessing constructive ideas, plans, visions, and ideals, who 
desires to keep in clesest touch with the conceptions, the eriti- 
cisins, and the suggestions of the public, the board and the school 
ferce, and who in his capacity as leader can secure the co- 
operation of all these forces, to the end that the eduentional 
interests of the conmunity may be best subserved. Such a 
superintendent will surely profit by the substitution for the 
present loosely organized and inconsistent mass of opinion con* 
cerning the duties appertaining to the superintendent's office of 
an exact Jegal definition ef the character and the limits of this 
authority. 

Education is a State Function. 


It has become a commonplace, in discussions concerning edu- 
cutional administration, to assume that education is a function 
of the State and that, therefore, members of boards of educa- 
tion are, in legal sense, State officials rather than municipal 
officiais. The legal correctness of this point of view has been. 
sustained in mumerous cases argued before Supreme courts of 
various States in the Union. 

On the other hand, the fact that for purposes of administra- 
tion the jecal unit in a large majority of cases is identical with 
the municipal unit has resulted in certain duties and nesponsi- 
bilities being assumed, often with statutery authority, by 
municipal officials, These duties not infrequently are very inti- 
miitely asseciated with the levying of taxes and with-the lrgal 
expenditure of public moneys fer school purposes, and, in some 
cases, by charter or by statute a municipal officer is given 
the responsibility of appointing the members of the board of 
education, 

Controversies Between Scheol and Municipal Autherities. 


These facts have resulted in a considerable confusion In the 
public mind. The contention that education is a State matter, 
although sustained by numerous decisions, is In practice often 
questioned, so that almost continual controversy arises as to 
the exact relationship between school authorities and other 
municipal authorities. This difficulty is apt to become more 
serious as the amount of money necessarily demanded for edu- 
cational purposes increases. 

Without vitiating in any way the fundamentally trne con- 
ception that education is a State and not a lecal matter, and, 
as such, must inevitably, in the last analysis, depend upen the 
consent of the people as expressed either through the constitution 
or through its legislature, it is desirable that a more early stated 
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theory be formulated which will, on the 
one hand, recognize the value of local 
initiative and local responsibility and, on 
the other hand, recognize the necessity 
for definitely expressed power on the 
part of the State to establish educational 
standards below which no school system 
can be expected to fall. 

Responsibility Must Be Definitely Placed. 

It is obvious that in the development 
of a plan for securing the best educa- 
tienal results for the State no plan can 
be tolerated which will not definitely 
place the responsibility for school effi- 
clency upon the superintendent and the 
board of education. Part of the problem 
which presents itself to the committee, 
then, has to do with the specific division 
of these powers between these two out- 
standing centers of responsibility. 

A survey of school legislation under 
which the schools of the country are now 
operating shows that certain phases of 
responsibiicy have been vested some- 
times directly with the electorate, in 
some cases with the civic authorities, 
tard most frequently with the city board 
of education. Occasionally the responsi- 
bility has been placed upon the city su- 
‘perintendent independent of the city 
beard of education, in other cases with 
the county authority, and, as te many 
Specific things, the State educational or- 
gunization has been given ultimate au- 
thority. The tendency on the part of 
legislatures is to eliminate just as far 
as possible municipal civil authority 
from any control over school affairs. 
This tendency is wholly desirable, and it 
is to be hoped that eventually this sepa- 
ration of municipal from educational 
authority can be made complete. 

Minimeam Requirements Should Be Specified. 

The authority of the State should be 
enlisted in the securing of these mini- 
mum standards, while the fullest oppor- 
tunity for the development of types of 
schools suitable to the particular com- 
munities should be given to the superin- 
tendent and the board of education. It 
is fundamentally wise for the State by 
Statutory enactment to specify by law 
the minimum requirements necessary for 
filling the office of superintendent, and 
these qualifications in the interest of 
efficiency should be raised substantially 
so that our school systems may be as- 
sured of highly trained, competent execu- 
tives. Legislatures should be urged to 
enact legislation specifying definitely 


powers and duties which shall be as- 
Sumed by the city superintendent. No 
more certain method of increasing the 
dignity and efficiency of the office of city 
superintendent can be adopted. 

The question as to the authority which 
should be exercised by the city superin- 

















tendent is naturally ome concerning 
which the greatest differences of practice 
end opinion may be found. In general, 
as stated above, his powers and duties 
should be recognized by the local board 


| of control preferably through State legis- 


lation, but while such _ legislation is 
lacking, threugh specific statements in 
the local charter or the rules governing 
the board of education. As such, he 
should have the sole responsibility for 
the nomination of all educational em- 
ployees under his supervision, and his 
relations to the board of education as to 
the appointment of such employees 
should be similar to that of the Presi- 
dent to the Senate in connection with 
the nomination of Federal judges. While 
in the great majority of school systems 
a similar right of nomination should ob- 
tain as to all other employees of the 
board, there are certain cities in the 
United States where at the present time 
this particular responsibility may be 
questionable. 


Practically Supreme Authority in Transfers. 


The authority of the superintendent in 
the transfer of all educational employees 
within positions of the same rank and 
salary should be practically supreme. 
As to the transfer of other employees the 
Same principles which determine the 
practice as to the appointment of these 
employees should obtain. The superin- 
tendent should have the same authority 
of initiative with reference to the ter- 
mination of services of employees as he 
has in connection with their appointment. 
The legal questions which may develop 
in connection with the dismissal of em- 
ployees make it necessary that such 
action should be approved by the board 
of education. 

In most cities a fundamental duty of 
the superiniendent of schools is the prep- 
aration of the budget. This duty is one 
which preferably should be assigned by 
the superintendent, who must justify it 
before the board of education, which body 
naturally must accept the final responsi- 
bility. The duty of taking the school 
census and of enforcing the compulsory 
attendance law is also one which should 
belong with propriety to the office of 
superintendent of schools, 


Recommend Sites and Approve Plans. 


It should be the duty of the superin- 
tendent to recommend to the board of 
education suitable school sites and to 
approve all plans for the construction of 
new buildings or additions to existing 
buildings, The question of the general 
management of the maintenance of build- 
ings, including repairs, is another one of 
the problems concerning which there is 
at the present time much difference of 





_ ah 
opinion, In the majority of systems, espe 
cially in the smaller cities, the officials 
employed for this particular duty should 
be responsible directly to the superin- 
tendent, who should represent them in 
connection with all matters that need toe 
come before the board of education, 


Determine Matters Relating to Curriculum, 


The superintendent should be held re- 
sponsible for the determination of all sub- 
jects having to do with the curricula. On 
account of the greater familiarity of the 
superintendent with all that has te do 
with the routine matters of the school 
and of the administrative office, he should 
formulate the rules and regulations which 
have to do with such routine matters. 

Probably the most important single 
matter that concerns the efficiency of a 
school system has to do with the determi- 
nation and formulation of new policies 
which are established for the purpose of 
bringing about aducational advancement, 
The superintendent is employed as the 
person presumably possessing the power 
to formulate such policies, and one of his 
duties should be their presentation to the 
board of education for its consideration 
and approval. The board of education, 
as representing the people, must finally 
accept the responsibility for the adoption 
of any of these policies, but not for their 
original formulation. 


Initiate Selection of Textbooks. 


The authority of the superintendent in 
connection with the selection of textbooks 
and other supplies should be that of initi- 
ating. That the superintendent should 
assume the direction and supervision of 
all matters which have to do with medi- 
cal inspection, classroom inspection, civic- 
center activities, continuation schools, 
evening schools, etc., goes without saying. 

The question as to how the authority 
for these various powers exercised by the 
superintendent should be derived consti- 
tutes a most serious one to nearly all 
our States. In the past, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, it has been secured mainly 
by board rule, or by the informal con- 
sent of the board of education, or by 
the assumption of the power without 
even the consent of the board members 
or the board as a whole. 

It is highly desirable that many of 
these duties be by State laws assigned to 
the office of the superintendent. They 
should specifically state whether the au- 
thority of the superintendent is that of 
initiating, of executing, or of approving, 
although in the vast majority of cases 
the authority if exercised by the super- 
intendent must be exercised both in 
initiating and in executing. 

(Continued on page 7.) 
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SCHOOL USE OF CLEVELAND'S PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


By Berrna Harca, Cleveland (@hio) Public Library. 








Go into any of our 26 branch libraries 
at 3.29 any week-day afternoon. Observe 
the neat rows of books, the orderly ar- 
rangement of furniture, feel the atmos- 
phere of peace. Then leave and return 
at 3.41. 

Is it the same place? Yes. At any 
rate, the walls and ceiling are there. 
But where are the orderly rows of books? 
Devastated as by a hurricane. Where is 
the furniture? Hidden by dozens of rest- 
less little bodies. And where is the 
atmosphere of peace? Gone, apparently 
never to return. 

“T want a book about the animals of 
Africa.” “So do I! Aw, teacher told 
me to get that!” “ Well, can’t I get one, 
too, if I want to?” 

“All of us want a book about Moses 
Cleaveland.” 

“Will you find me a picture of the 
second Mayflower? Yes, it was the 
second Mayflower. I wrote it down.” 

“T want a side view of a camel to 
make in school.” 

“Teacher, I had a book about steel 
that I have to have for school and this 
bey took it away from me.” “ Well, 
what did you lay it down for? I’ve got 
to have it for iron.” 

“ My teacher wants to know if you will 
send her 10 books about Canada.” 
And so on. 


Picture Beoks Are Often Replenished. 


Ask some friendly child whence they 
all came so suddenly, and you will be 
told from the school across the street. 
Linger awhile and you will find that the 
boys and girls who are in search of fairy 
tales and picture books hunt for them- 
selves among the collection of these 
books, always depleted though frequently 
replenished. But those whe have been 
fired by zeal to extend their knowledge 
on school subjects, go to the librarian. 
A wise teacher has so instructed them, 
having in mind those shy and unresource- 
tul children who wander helplessly from 
shelf to shelf in the hope of finding a 
beok whereon is emblazoned their spe- 
cial topic—grapes in Europe, for example. 

Just as the crowds and confusion begin 
to grow less, there is a fresh influx of 
children from a more distant schoel, and 
until about 5 o'clock school children al- 
most possess the place. There is little 
deliberate disorder, however. The old- 
fashioned librarian would no doubt throw 
up her hands in horror at this absence of 
quiet and go away lamenting the days 
when children, if allowed in the library | 
at ail, tiptoed about and spoke in whis- ; 








pers. But would not the old-fashioned 
teacher be horrified if she happened in on 
a socialized recitation? So long as we 
have “purposeful activity,” neither 
teacher nor librarian tries for prison-like 
quiet. 


Highest Authority is the Teacher. 


“ Teacher,’ though she may not realize 
this fact at certain times in the school- 
room, becomes, by the time her pupils 
reach the library, an authority on all sub- 
jects. Her lightest mention of a beok is 
sufficient te send 43 out of her 48 pupils 
to the library in search of it. Or perhaps 
she assigns a subject to one or two chil- 
dren. At once it occnrs to several others 
that the way to “make a hit with 
teacher” is to get a library book on the 
same subject. This affords excellent op- 
portunity for detective work on the part 
of the library assistant. The official 
seeker after knowledge knows what he is 


after, but the volunteers do not. She | 


must then find what particular child 
really has the first right to the book and 
at the same time induce him to take some- 
thing else if the book is not in. This is 
sometimes difficult, for the youth of our 
land seem to have been brougit up on the 
motto, “Accept no substitutes.” 
tunate that the members of the staffs of 
the branch libraries and the teachers in 
the neighboring schools usually know and 
like one another, or occasionally mis- 
understandings might arise. 

A few years ago libraries were abso- 
lutely without child readers during school 
sessions, but since the 


delightfully important young persons 
come in school hours and solemnly collect 
facts for a report to the class. Then, too, 
pupils from relay schools appear at all 
hours. Classes in certain schools are 
brought to the library for instruction in 
the use of books and libraries. 


Children Read en Own Account. 


Besides these calls for books directly 
iastigated by the school, there are now 
and then some interesting requests from 


It is for- . 


vogue of the | 
project method committees of small and | 


children whose interest in some subject - 


hus been aroused by their school work 
aud who desire to read more along the 
same line for their own enjoyment. The 


teacher who reads aloud seme classic of © 


childhood like Pyle’s Men of Iron may 
not know that for weeks and months 
after that reading her pupils and her 
pupils’ friends are asking for that book. 

Scheol library work has a satisfactory 
feature in that the spirit of the school 


ss 





largely takes care of the discipline, and 
the librarian can devote herself entirely 
to her legitimate tasks, This is fortu- 
nate, for the staff of the library is al- 
ways small in proportion to the work, 
which often equals in volume that of a 
branch library with a larger staff and 
open for longer hewrs, 

The elementary school libraries, to 
some extent, serve the neighborheod as 
well as the scheel, In a school library, 
knowledge of what the scheels are teach- 
ing is indispensable. The librarians of 
the senior and junier high schools cen- 
duct classes in the use of library teols— 
reference books, indexes, catalogs, and 
so on. The students look to the library 
not only fer beeks but for clippings, 
miugazine material, and aid in their 
school work generally. The high-scheol 
library is recognized as an essential 
feature of the modern high school. 


Read 18 Besks a Year. 


During the school year of 1919-26 
nearly 2,000,000 books were issued on 
boys’ and girls’ cards. In the whole fi- 
brary system the number of juvenile 
books cireulated last yerr, divided by the 
humber of library borrowers under 15, 
gave an average of 183 books drawn by 
each child. 

Cleveland schools, it is said, make 
gsteater use of the public library than do 
those of most large cities. Why is this? 
Because more and more teachers and 
librarians realize they are working on 
the same job—the education of the com- 
munity. The teacher does not “help the 
brary” by using her influence with her 
pupi's to read books; she is helping them 
acquire what is essential to their educa- 
ticn—namely, ease and pleasure in read- 
ing. Nor dees the library assistant 
“help the teacher” primarily when she 
supplies her pupils with additional ma- 
terial on schoo! subjects; she is merely 
doing her part in educating them. Be- 
cause of this understanding by these 
high in the councils of beth school and 
library, Cleveland children and teachers 
make wonderfu! use ef their library fa- 
cilities, and, with better understanding 
of the truth, the community will provide 
even greater library facilities. 





“Through college on nothing a year” 
seems to be the motto of many of the 
students of the State College of Washing- 
ton, 51 per cent of whem earn all their 
expenses, according to an investigation 
by the alumni secretary. Only 17 per 
cent ef the men students get along with- 
out any outside work. Tt is stated that 
90 per cent of the hired domestic service 
in the homes of the city is done by col- 
lege students. 
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DEVELOPING NORTH CARO- 
LINA’S HUMAN WEALTH. 


Constitutional Provision for Public-Wel- 
fare Organization — State University 
Maintains School of Public Welfare. 


By J. F. Aner. 


North Curolina is among the foremost 
of the States of the Union in the effort 
to develop its human wealth. This ap- 
plies particularly to its rural life. The 
State has a public-welfare organization 
provided for in the constitution and made 
effective by legislative enactment. The 
university has a special laboratory, which 
serves as a Clearing house in rural social 
seience for the State, and a school of 
publie welfare that is training leaders by 
giving courses in the social 
eourses which lead to the bachelor’s de- 
gree—rendering field service to towns 
and communities and issuing social re- 
search publications. In the furtherance 
of a common purpose the State organiza- 
tion and the university are working to- 
gether, with much benefit to each other. 

To the training of social workers the 
university is bringing its ideals of a 
standard curriculum, a special faculty, 
the general university influence, a group 
of weil-prepared students, and a_ pro- 
gram of fied work that provides ade- 
quate training. To the university pro- 
fessional school the field workers are 
bringing problems of child and family 
welfare, needs of communities, the 
actual conditions and life of the folk of 
North Caroiina, and general practical 
problems of public welfare. 


sciences— 


State Must Care for Unfortunates. 


The State constitution 
beneficent provision for the poor, the un- 
fortunate, and orphan is one of the first 
duties of a civilized and Christian State, 
and requires the general assembly at its 
first session to appoint and define the 
duties of a board that shall supervise all 
the charitable and penal State institu- 
tions. In 1917 the legislature greatly 
enlarged the powers of that board and 
gave it more adequate support. In 1919 
the law was amended to further increase 
the board’s effectiveness. 

The board, styled “‘ The State Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare,” consists 
of seven persons, one of whom must be 
a woman, and all of whom serve without 
pay. The term of office is six years, two 
or three members retiring every two 
years. In has a wide range of powers and 
duties. Through its appointed executive, 
the commissioner of public welfare, its 
members or agents, it may investigate and 
supervise all of the State’s charitable 
and penal institutions, study the cause 
and prevention of any hurtful social con- 


declares that 
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dition, care for dependent and delinquent 
children, recommend legislation, 
and issue bulletins on social questions. 

Any private institutions that receive 
and place children must report to and be 
licensed by the State board. In the per- 
formance of its duties the board may 


social 


issue subpeenas, compel attendance of wit- 
nesses, administer oaths, and send for per- 
sons and papers whenever it deems such 
a course necessary. It extends its work 
over the State by naming three persons in 
each county to be a county board of chari- 
ties and public welfare. The county 
board advises and assists the State board 
and works with the county superintend- 
ent of public welfare in such mutters as 
promoting wholesome recreation, reliev- 
ing distress, and lessening unemployment. 
Antisecial Conditiens Defined. 

Concerning the work of the board, its 
chairman, in his report to the governor, 
says: “ Antisocial conditions are, broadly 
speaking, anything which tends to keep 
the poor in their poverty; to maintain a 
low standard of mental and _ physical 
health ; to make vice easy ; to deteriorate 
moral fabric, self-respect, and self-con- 
trol; te perpetuate complacency in social 
and individual insufficiency; and, above 
all, any lack of a social morale that 
permeates and stimulates the whole popu- 
lation in a desire to seek the satisfac- 
tions of life from a social, mental, and 
spiritual culture. One may make his 
own Classification of such conditions as 
he knows. The duty of the State board 
of charities and public welfare and the 
impulse for which it stands, together with 
other private and public agencies repre- 
senting the same impulse is to help with 
the misfits, the failures, the maladjust- 
ments, the weak, and the needy. As there 
is a positive for every negative, so we 
can net contemplate our own tasks un- 
mindful of their antitheses. We deal with 
effects, but this must be inadequate in 
proportion as we fail to go afield for 
causes. Sincerely holding this att:tude, 
this board and its agents have found a 
joy and an usefulness in working with all 
agencies which have a more far-reaching, 
constructive outlook. Health, industry, 
education, religion, morals—our net is set 
to catch those who have failed to react 
te normal standards in these relations. 
Since these failures come from both vol- 
untary and involuntary causes, the so- 
cial worker is concerned both with in- 
inaptitude and the adaptation 
individuals. 
antisocial 


dividual 
of social organizations to 
Under the nomenclature of 
conditions our work is one of association 
and correlation rather than any form of 
administration. 
To Train Leaders in Social Service. 

A number of social-service workers are 

needed merely to keep up the personnel 





of the staff required by law for the 100 
counties of the State. The University of 
North Carolina in June, 1920, opened a 
leaderg 
service, 


This school, one of the very few of its 


school of public weifare to train 
in the fundamentals of secial 


kind in the United States, is organized 
for work throughout the South on a four- 
fold basis. First, there is instruction in 
problems and sociology given to 
nd in 


outside comninnities, 


social 
regular classes at the university 
extension work to 
Second, the school is trying to meet the 
urgent need of the State for capable men 
and women in the counties, the mill vil- 
ages, and elsewhere by training people 
for social work and cemmunity 
Third, the work emphasizes social 


leader- 
ship. 
engineering or rendering direct com- 
munity service through the proper chan- 
Finally, there 


investigation and publication of 


nels, is a line of re- 
search 
the results. 
Five Groups of Subjects Offered. 
Five groups of subjects are offered: 
Those that serve as majors for regular 
collegiate students in the four-year 
course those ef a two-year course offered 
to graduate students for the Master’s de- 
gree, those of a one-year professional 
course for which a certificate is issued, 
those provided for special students of 
maturity and experience, and those of- 
fered at Summer institutes largely for 
county superintendents of publie welfare, 
In the few months since its organiza- 
tion the school has conducted a success- 
ful summer institute of two sections, at 
which about 60 students were enrolled; 
has effected a large with 
regular courses in soc’ology, social prob- 


registration 


lems, Community organization, recreation, 
community health, work, 
child welfare, and juvenile delinqueney; 
has held a number of local and district 
and issned 
* Con- 


family case 


conferences in public welfare; 
two excellent bulletins, entitled, 
structive Ventures in Government” and 
“ Community and Government.” Director 
Odum writes: “ There is ground to be- 
lieve that a substnutial beginning has 
been made and the opportunities ahead 
are such as to challenge us to successful 


efforts.” 


The General Confederation of Labor of 
Costa Rica has decided to found a Labor 
University to make education more gen- 
eral among the laboring classes and in 
particular these branches of learning con- 
nected with the trades. According to 
the plan the labor university will have 
no special governing body nor fixed fac- 
ulty, but will be governed by the execu- 
tive committee of the confederation, the 
chairs of the various branches of study 
being occupied by capable workers who 
volunteer for this duty. . 
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PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 





Authoritative Statement of Aims of Vocational Guidance and of Proper 
Procedure—Formulated by National Vocational Guidance Association. 








I. Foreword. 


1. The term “ vocational ” comprises all 
occupations recognized in the census list, 
industrial, com- 
homemaking, and professional 


including agricultural, 
mercial, 
eallings 

2. Vocational guidance as defined and 
described in these primeiples is only one 
Other phases, such 
with ethical life, 
health, recreation, citizenship, and home 
life, should also be definitely provided 
for in the program of our public schools. 
Vocational guidance is intimately re- 
lated to all other activities of life, and 
aims to supplement other forms of guid- 
ance in order to foster the complete life 
o? the individual. 


phase of guidance. 


as those connected 


Il. The Need for Vocational Guidance. 


8. Education is provided to enable pu- 
pils to understand their environment, and 
to extend, organize, and improve their 
individual and cooperative activities, and 
to prepare them for making more wisely 
the important decisions which they are 
called upon to make throughout life. 
Therefore schools and teachers can no 
longer neglect scientific guidance. 

4. Vocational life occupies one-half of 
the waking time of active individuals and 
presents problems whose harmonious 
solution is essential for successful rela- 
tionships -in all fields of human activity. 
Much of the world’s dissension to-day in 
ethical, political, international, and in- 
dustrial affairs is based upon lack of 
knowledge regarding duties and responsi- 
bilities in occupational relationships and 
failure to synthesize individual and social 
activities in vocational life. 

5. Vocational guidance, either good or 
bad, is inevitable. No one can avoid the 
need for making occupational decisions 
and modern life necessitates the influ- 
ence upon human behavior of contacts and 
cooperation, Unwise and false guidance 
is gained through untrustworthy adver- 
tisements, suggestion, selfishness, igno- 
rance, and other unscientific sources, if 
yocational guidance is not provided under 
competent supervision. 

Ill, Aims of Vocational Guidance. 

6. The 
ance are: 

(a) To help adapt the schools to the 
needs of the pupils and the community 


purposes of vocational guid- 


‘and to make sure that each child obtains 


the equality of opportunity which it is 
the duty of the public schools to provide, 
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(b) To assist individuals in choosing, 
preparing for, entering upon, and making 
progress in occupations. 

(c) To spread knowledge of the prob- 
lems of the occupational world and the 
characteristics of the common occupations, 

(d@) To help the worker to understand 
his relationships to workers in his own 
and other occupations and to society as 
a whole. 

(ce) To secure better cooperation be- 
tween the school on the one hand and the 
various commercial, industrial, and pro- 
fessional pursuits on the other hand. 

(f) To encourage the establishment of 
courses of study im all institutions of 
learning that will harmoniously combine 
the cultural and practical studies. 

7. All vocational guidance should help 
to fit the individual for vocational self- 
guidance and also for the cooperative 
solution of the problems of occupational 
life. 


IV. First Steps in Guidance. 


8. The home and school programs should 
include a combination of play, hand work, 
cooperative activity, and academic work, 
the whole being varied enough to repre- 
sent life’s demands and concrete enough 
to secure an effective response and suc- 
cessful accomplishment by each _ indi- 
vidual child, 

9. On the basis of individual differ- 
ences revealed in the social life of the 
child, progress in schoo] subjects, and in 
standardized tests, children should be 
classified into schoolroom groups. All 
group classifications should be regarded 
as tentative, being largely for the pur- 
pose of efficient learning and teaching. 

10. For all children before the school- 
leaving age there should be provided a 
wide variety of try-out experiences in 
academic and aesthetic work, gardening, 
simple processes with tools and machines, 
elementary commercial experiences, and 
cooperative pupil activities. Such try- 
out experiences are for the purpose of 
teaching efficiency in every-day tasks, 
broadening the social and occupational 
outlook of the children, and discovering 
to them and the teachers their interests 
and abilities. 

11. Teachers of all subjects in schools 
and colleges should make a definite effort 
to show the relationships of their work 
to occupational problems just as they 
now relate them to other phases of life 
activity, such as the cultural, recreational, 
ethical, civic, and social, 








12. Drifting through school is a eom- 
mon evil in all educational systems, The 
life-career motive, whether temporary or 
permanent, should be encouraged as one 
of the motives in the choice of a curricu- 
lum and of certain elective subjects with- 
in a curriculum. 

13. The miscellaneous werking experi- 
ences of children before and after school, 
on Saturdays, and in vacations should be 
studied and supervised. These experi- 
ences should be made to aid the child in 
understanding his environment and in 
discovering his vocational aptitudes and 
interests, 

14. All forms of part-time education, 
such as the continuation school, coopera- 
tive courses, trade extension, and trade 
preparatory courses, ete,, should be pro- 
vided in order that school and work may 
be brought into closer cooperation and 
that there may be more careful super- 
vision of the child in employment, 


V. Studying the Occupations. 


15. Teachers, counselors, or investi- 
gators should be given time to study occu- 
pational needs and opportunities, or defi- 
nitely appointed for that purpose, and 
should prepare information so obtained 
for use by teachers, pupils, and parents. 

16. The class for the study of educa- 
tional opportunities, common and local 
occupations, and the problems of the 
occupational world should be carried on 
before the end of the compulsory school 
age. Such study should be provided for 
all students in junior high and high 
schools. It should give the pupil an ac- 
quaintance with the entire field of occu- 
pations and a method of studying ocecu- 
pations wherewith he can meet future 
vocational problems in his life. The study 
of occupations should be offered in con- 
tinuation schools, evening schools for 
adults, and colleges. 


VI. Studying and_Counseling the Individual. 


17. Counselors should interview indi- 
viduais at regular intervals, particularly 
at such critical points as one year be- 
fore the “school-leaving age, promotion 
from one school to another, change of 
course, time of leaving school, times of 
problems connected with work. Such 
counseling should include studies by case- 
work methods of the social life of each 
child and conferences with parents when- 
ever practicable, in order to obtain inti- 
mate and scientific knowledge of the . 
child’s environment, interest, and be- 
havior, and personal data regarding his 
problems. This opportunity for counsel 
and advice should be a regular responsi- 
bility of the school and should be open to 
persons of all ages. Special attention 
should be paid to adults whose guidance 
has been neglected and to handicapped 
persons, 
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78. Tests of general intelligence should 
be used with the greatest care. No im- 
portant decision should be made on the 
basias of a group test alone; special clas- 
#ifications and assignmient of special cur 
riemiuins eheuld be made only after an 
individual! earefully 
trained and 
Whenever time and facilities permit, oc- 
cupational tests should also be used. 

79. Cumulative records should be kept 
These should inciude 


examination by a 


experienced psychologist. 


for individuals. 
acatemic records, social conditions, physi- 
eal and mental records, and the results 
of counseling. 

20, Counselors should study the educa- 
tiowal offerings of the community through 
its schools, museums, art galleries, libra- 
ries, etc., in order to enable children and 
adults to use these opportunities in prep- 
aration for a for further 
school or college training. 


vocation or 


VII. Cheosing the Vocation. 


21. Occupations should be chosen with 
service to society as the basic considera- 
tion, and with personal satisfaction and 
remuneration as important secondary 
considerations. 

22. Scientific vocational guidance 
should discourage and supplant any at- 
tempt to choose occupations by means of 
phrenology, physiognemy, or other dis- 
proved and unproved hypotheses. 

23. Alluring short cuts to fortune, as 
represented by certain advertisements in 
current magazines and newspapers, 
Should be condemned and supplanted by 
trustworthy information and frank dis- 
cussions with children. 

24. The choice of an adult occupation 
should not be made too early or too hur- 
riedly and should be made by the person 
after his study of occupations and his 
try-out experiences. It should be an ed- 
ucational process by progressive elimina- 
tion. Provision should be made for re- 
consideration and rechoice. Care should 
be taken that the choice be made by the 
individual himself. 

VIll. Vocational Guidance in Relation to Vora- 
tienal Education. 

25. Vocational guidance must be pro- 
vided before, during, and after courses 
in vocational education if these courses 
are to be truly effective. Students in vo- 
cational courses should be enrolled only 
after careful selection on the basis of fit- 
ness and well-considered choice. 

26. In order that the aims of vocational 
guidance may be secured, we recommend 
to those in charge of vocational educa- 
tion that any plan of vocational educa- 
tion should include such basic studies as 
the economic and sociological aspects of 
occupations, 
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27. In accordance with the best prac- 
tice among those in charge of vocational 
education, we favor plans by which voca- 
tional education and education for citi- 
zenship may be continued in factories, 
shops, and stores for the purpose of up- 
grading workers and enabling them to 
understand the problems of work and to 
make progress toward a better standard 
of living and a better organization of vo- 
cational life. 

28. We recommend that adult educa- 
tien, both vecational and general, be pro- 
vided threwgzh a variety of short-unit 
eourses in day and evening schools. 


IX. School Leaving. 


29. Since investigations have shown 
that economic necessity is only a minor 
cause for leaving school at the eyd of the 
compulsery schoel age, those interested 
in vocational guidance should always in- 
sist that the school itself enter into a 
campaign to hold pupils by offering a 
more varied pregram suited to the indi- 
vidual needs of the children. Compul- 
sory education laws and compulsery part- 
time schooling must be maintained, but 
along with these laws there must go a 
constant improvement in the program of 
studies and other activities of the school. 

50. Means should be feund, through 
either public er private fuads, to provide 
scholarships fer keeping deserving chil- 
dren in scheol, or fer continuing school- 
ing on a part-time arrangement. 


X. Employment. 

31. Placement should come only after 
a careful and persistent effert has been 
made to keep the child in school, and 
whenever possible should be in part-time 
work. Noncommercial and public em- 
ployment agencies for persons under 21 
years of age should be conducted jointly 
with the local educational authorities 
and in the closest possible relation with 
the public schools. Placement and em- 
ployment supervision should be accom- 
panied by advice regarding opportunity 
fer supplementary study and premotion. 
For the purposes of standardization and 


| coordination, private noncommercial 


agencies fer aiding persons to secure em- 
ployment, or to transfer them to more 
suitable positions, should be under pub- 
lic supervision or control. Commercial 
employment bureaus, even under a licens- 
ing system, should be supplanted as rap- 
idiy as possible by public employment 
systems. Since adequate placement re- 
quires a large expenditure of time and 
money, care should be taken that this 
does not take the place of the more fun- 
damental phases of vocational guidance. 

32. Persons offering vocational guid- 
ance Sheuld cooperate with personnel 


_ try, psychology, and sociology. 
cal experience in various forms of social | 








a 
managers, labor organizations, employers’ 
associations, cooperative agencies, Goy- 
ernment officials, social and civic organi- 
zatious, and others interested in problems 
of work. 

35. School undertake 
follow-up werk and employment 


systems should 
super- 
vision, to extend throughout the time of 
the minority of the child and to be exer- 
cised in cooperation with the above-men- 
tiened agencies. 

XI. Organization for Vocational Guidance. 


54. Central agencies required for vo- 
cational guidance and their functions will 
depend in large measure upon the size of 
the communities which they 
upon the existence of other organizations 


serve, and 


capable of rendering supplementary sery- 
ices. One teacher can handle the work 
in a small place, but large cities will re- 
quire fully equipped bureaus fer veca- 
tional guidance. 
35. The central 
teacher or a bureau, should receive ad- 


agency, whether one 


vice and assistance from a central board 
or council, frem special research comuit- 
tees, and from ceunselors. The qualifi- 
cations and duties of these cooperating 
groups should be as follows: 

36. The central ceuncil should be cem- 
posed ef interested individuals or of rep- 
resentatives of other organizations whese 
activities relate them to the work of voca- 
tional guidance. It should assist in plan- 
ning the veeational guidance activities 
adapted to the community, and should be 
helpful in enlisting the cooperation 
needed when gathering information or 
when making placements. 


37. Research committees composed of 


persons qualified by experience and train- 
ing should be erganized to give assistance 
in selying such special problems as these 
connected with the guidance and protec- 
tien of mentally or physically handi- 
capped children, the assistance of for- 
eigners who are adjusting themselves to 
American conditions, the promotion of 
the health of women workers, and the 
gathering ef information needed for guid- 
ance in legislation. 

38. Vocatienal counselers are needed in 
schools er other institutions whenever 
there are persons whose satisfactory 
guidance requires many individual con- 
ferences. Such counselors should have a 
good general education, and should be 
kept informed about lecal vecational ep- 
portunities and requirements. Whenever 
possible, persons appointed as counselors 
should be students of economics, indus- 
Practi- 


endeavor such as public-school teaching, 
employment, and social case work, should 
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be considered necessary elements of their 
training. They should keep in touch with 
scientific investigations and should them- 
selves aim to make such contributions. 


They should be free from prejudice and 


should stand for the right to discuss in- 
dustrial questions with children, giving 
all sides a fair hearing. 


59. Since vocational guidance must con- 
itself chiefly with young persons 
the public schools, and since 


cern 
found in 
such activities are related closely to the 
general economic welfare of the com- 
munity, it is advisable that the agency 
undertaking this work should be a part 
of or closely affiliated with the publicly 
supported educational system. This will 
promote the coordination of vocational 
guidance activities with the work of at- 
tendance and certification officers, of per- 
sons giving physical and mental tests, 
and of engaged in developing 
means for supplying school children with 
vocational information and education. 
Public support and recognition also will 
make the coordination and co- 
operation of all agencies capable of con- 
tributions to activities which aim at an 
efficient utilization of the available tal- 
ents and working capacities of the com- 
munity. 

40. Every effort should be made. to 
measure the results of vocational guid- 
ance in achieving the foregoing objectives 
and such others as future research may 
reveal. 

Committee : 

JoHN M. Brewer, director, Bureau of 
Vocational Guidancc, Harvard Uni- 


persons 


easier 


versity, chairman. 

Emma P. Hiern, director, Burcau of 
Vocational Information, New York 
City. 

ArtnurR J. Jones, School of Hduca- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania. 





WILLIAMS ESTABLISHES INSTI- 
TUTE OF POLITICS. 

To advance the study of politics and 
to promote a better understanding of in- 
ternational problems and relations, Wil- 
liams College will establish an institute 
of politics, which will hold its first ses- 
sion during the coming summer. It is 
designed to bring together for a month or 
six weeks each summer a number of 
eminent scholars and special students; 
to offer courses of lectures by men of 
national and international reputation ; to 
establish round-table conferences by 
members of the institute; and to present 
facilities for research and intensive in- 
Struction for students in special fields. 
For the initial session, the subject chosen 
is “International relations,” which will 
be treated in its historical, commercial, 
and institutional implications. 

















SUMMER -SCHOOL INSTRUC. | 
TION IN MUSIC. 


Columbia Courses for Persons Without 
Previous Knowledge of Music and for 
Advanced Students. 


Courses as variant in range as the 
study of the historical and wsthetic side 
of music and the teaching of music will 
be given at the summer session of Colum- 
bia University, beginning July 5. The 
courses are planned not only for the 
student of music but for all those who 
wish to learn an intelligent appreciation 
of musical compositions from the stand- 
point of the listener. 

No previous knowledge of music is re- 
quired for the course designed to give a 
general idea of music from its historical 
and wsthetic side. 

All the great composers of the century 
and their music, illustrated with ample 
musical examples, will be dealt with in 
the course on the nineteenth century ro- 


| manticism in music to be given by Prof. 


Cole. He will trace the early develop- 
ment of the group of composers repre- 


sented by Schumann and Berlioz, its 
later expansion under Wagner's influ- 


ence, the new tendencies which appeared 
in the last quarter of the century as in 


| the music of Richard Strauss, Debussy, 


and others, and the rise and development 
of nationalism in music in such countries 
as Russia, Scandinavia, and Bohemia. 
Individual and class instruction in 
veice culture will also be given, as well 
as numerous courses in the teaching of 
school music. Courses in the conducting 
of school music, school erchestra ar- 
rangement, piano technique and interpre- 
tation, and the teaching of music appre- 


“ciation in the elementary grades have 


been arranged. 

The summer session chorus, in which 
membership is open to all summer stu- 
dents interested in music, will again be 
under the ieadership of Walter Henry 
Hall, professor of church and choral 
music at Columbia, who has planned a 
musical festival in which the chorus will 
take part. 





Learning the English language in less 
than nine months is the accomplishment 
of a 15-year-old Polish girl in Richmond, 
Va. Last October she entered an after- 
noon class for foreign-born women and 
girls, meeting three times a week. At 
that time she did not know a word of 
English, having landed in this country 
only a month before. She now writes 
creditable idiomatic English. 





STATUS OF THE SCHOOL SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 


(Continued from page 2.) 

It is the hepe of this committee that it 
may be able te present a year from now 
a very conmlete statement as to the 
actual conditions obtaining in the office 
of the city superintendent in the United 
States, together with more definitely 
formulated recommendations as to the 
specific forms of legislation which it be- 
lieves, if enacted, would tend to secure a 
uniformity of school administration. 

Cartes E. CHADsrY, 
University of lilinois, Chairman, 
FE. C. Broowr, 
Superintendent City Sehools, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
NiIckoLaus L, ENGELMARDT, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
James H. Harr, 
Superintendent City Schools, Dubuque, 

Towa. 

Exxesr C. HARTWELL, 
Superintendent City Schools, Buffalo, 
N.Y, 
Frank V. THOMPSON, 
Superintendent City Schoola, -Boaton, 
Mass. a 
A. S. WHorney, 
Head Depariment of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
Joun W. WITHheRrs, 
Dean School Pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity. 





UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTION IN 


SCIENCE OF PAINTING. 


Experts in the “science of painting” 
will be trained at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. A chair in this science has been 
founded by an unnamed Philadelphia 
connoisseur of art. A two years’ course 
will be given, and the major emphasis at 
first will be on the nature and use of 
pigments. The nature of painting media, 
including the use of picture varn'shes 
and fixatives, will be another topic of 
instruction. Picture “ hygiene,” the re- 
moval of varnish from paintings, sci- 
entific relining, cradling, and retouching 
will be a third. Laboratory work will be 
a feature. 

The primary reason for establishing 
the course is found in the need for in- 
formed assistants and for expert restor- 
ers and trained curators for collections 
of rare old paintings. 





Licenses to practice the professions of 
medicine and dentistry in Spain expire 
six years from the date of their issue. A 
royal order to that effect was published 
in the “ Gaceta de Madrid” of April 28. 
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JUNE 1, 1921. 
To THE TEACHERS OF AMERICA: 

In assuming the duties of 
sioner of Education I take this opportunity 
of addressing a word of introduction to 
the readers of School Life. These duties 
are assumed with a feeling of humility. 
I am mindful of the stature of the men 
who have preceded me in the commis- 
sionership and of my responsibility in 
maintaining the standards which they 
have set for the- Bureau of Education 
and the prestige which their labors have 
given it. President Harding said once 
that the Presidency was too great a bur- 
den for one man's shoulders. Certainly 
this applies to the office of Commissioner 
of Education. 

You, the teachers of America, are the 
ones who are fighting the battle for the 
childhood of America. You are on the 
firing line. My duty is in the S. 0. S. 
As far as possible with our limited means 
we must organize the bases of supplies, 
furnish you with materials, and help 
you reach your objectives. Let me say 
that my heart goes out to each and 
every one of you and that I, who have 
taught for the past 15 years, will miss 
the personal contact with you and those 
you teach. Call upon me freely, suggest 
without hesitation, and criticize, if you 
have an honest opinion, and I shall be 
giad. 

In my shuttling over the continent I 
look forward with great anticipation to 
the opportunity of meeting each and 
every one of you and getting to know 
you and your problems. 

Cordially, yours, 
JouHN J. TIGERT, 
Commissioner. 


Commis- 





YOUNG WOMEN AGAIN TURN TO 
TEACHING. 


Teaching is again becoming popular. 
Reports from all parts of the country 
show it. Girls are once more turning to 











teaching, and with a spirit very different 
from that formerly shown. A majority 
of this year’s senior class at Mount 
Holyoke College will enter the teaching 
profession, and they will do so with pro- 
fessional spirit. They have chosen their 
work. There was a time when a ma- 
jority of all graduating classes of women 
took up teaching, but they did not choose 
it. It was the only work in which their 
education would be of use, and, whether 
they teaching or hated it, they 
taught. 

Then other vocations were opened to 
women, and college graduates who did 
not care for teaching found that they 
could use their education in other lines. 
This elimination of those who did not 
eare for teaching did not hurt the pro- 
fession, but the reduction in the number 
of teaching recruits caused by low sal- 
aries and rise in the cost of living did 
hurt it a great deal, for it meant keeping 
out young people who were naturally in- 
clined to teach. Year by year the num- 
ber of college graduates who took up 
teaching was lessened. 

Now the tide is turning, and although 
it is not expected nor desired that teach- 
ing will take those graduates who care 
more for other work it is hoped that those 
who wish to teach will never again be 
kept out by starvation wages. Now that 
salaries are going up, young people can 
enter the teaching profession with the 
feeling that they can support themselves 
in it. Results are showing already. In 
the Cleveland School of Education there 
is a gain of 77 pupils over the registra- 
tion of 1920. Only 15 girls were gradu- 
ated lust January, but 90 will be gradu- 


loved 


ated in June. 

Twenty thousand girls in 42 colleges 
were questioned by their deans, and 1,400 
said they were planning to teach. Of 94 
normal schools, 60 are gaining ground in 
teacher recruiting, 29 are holding their 
own With last year, and only 5 are losing. 

Of 3,012 high-school seniors in Ohio, 
713 expect to teach, 2.159 will not teach, 
while 140 are undecided. The reason 
given for not teaching was, in most cases, 
the small salaries paid teachers. 


INSTRUCTION FOR UNITED 
STATES MARINES. 


Educational and vocational training for 
officers and men of the Marine Corps has 
been established according to a scheme 
which enables them to continue their 
studies without interruption, no matter 
where they may be stationed. The sys- 
tem does not hamper the mobility of the 
corps and is not altered when occasion 
requires movement of the men. 

The plan is operated by officers and 
men entirely in the military control, with 











the advantage that these are also benefi- 
ciaries of most intensive educat-:onal 
training and development. 
directed by strong central control and is 
not subject to the risk of failure through 
lack of cooperation, 

Courses in these schools are hot ele 
mentary or designed merely to offer train- 
ing for apprenticeships, but are courses 
which equip men for leadership and high 
positions in a great variety of vocations, 


The system is 


Forty different schools are included, 
with courses of varying degrees of ad- 
vancement. 


More than 8,000 students have enrolled 
and more than 5,000 of these are still 
studying. The number of graduates is 
steadily increasing. 





TO TRAIN TEACHERS OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


An experimental school for the study 
and instruction of exceptional children 
has been established through an agree- 
ment between the school committee of 
Northampton, Mass., and the departinent 


of education of Smith College.  Post- 
graduate study will be combined with 


practical experience in teaching in the 
model school under the close supervision 
of a skilled teacher. Opportunity is thus 
offered to college women to study educa- 
tion in the closest possible contact with 
a typical public-school 
prepare for well-paid and 
positions in the public schools. 

Funds are at the disposal of the col- 
lege to assist a certain number of prop- 
erly qualified candidates to meet the ex- 
pense of graduate study. 


attractive 


DELAY IN ISSUING SCHOOL LIFE. 


The numbers dated May 15 and June 1 
were unduly delayed by the exhaustion 
of the printing appropriation of the Bu- 
reau of Education and by the unexpected 
delay in the passage of the deficiency 
appropriation bill which provided the 
additional funds that were necessary, 





The Chinese Government has appointed 
a permanent commission to contro! the 


Tsinghua College endowment fund. 
Tsinghua is financed by America’s an- 


nual remittance of the Boxer indemnity 
due her, the surplus going to the Chinese 
Educational Mission in America. 





Ten acres of land for field work in geol- 
ogy have been given to the University of 
Chicago by a graduate. The land is in 
Missouri and is regarded as particularly 
suited for the purpose. Construction ef a 
building for housing students is also pro- 
vided for in the gift. 


system and to 


| 
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JOHN JAMES TIGERT. 





Biography of the United States Commissioner of Education Who Entered 
on Duty June 1, 1921, Succeeding Philander P. Claxton. 








John James Tigert was born at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., February 11, 1882. He is the 
son of the late John James Tigert, Bishop 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
Amelia McTyeire Tigert. His grandfather, 
Bishop H. N. MeTyeire, secured a million 
dollars from Commodore Cornelius Van- 
derbilt and founded the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and was the first president of that 
university and of its board of ‘trustees. 

Mr. Tigert was born in Wesley Hall, 
one of the large dormitories of Vander- 
bilt University. At that time his father 
was professor in the university, having 


held the position for many years of 
professor of mental and moral phil- 
osophy. Both Bishop McTyeire and 


Bishop Tigert were leaders in American 
Methodism and extensive writers on re- 
ligious and other subjects. 


Mr. Tigert began his education in the 
public schools of Kansas City, Mo., in 
1890. After four years in Kansas City 


his family returned to Nashville and his 
elementary education was completed in 
that city. In 1896 Mr. Tigert entered the 
famous Webb Schoo! at Bellbuckle, Tenn., 
the most unique school in America, from 
which many men have gone to con- 
spicuous places, 

Mr. Tigert was graduated from Webb 
Schoo! in 1900 and entered Vanderbilt 
He took the Latin and 
Greek entrance prize of $50, was an 
honor graduate, was elected a member of 
the scholarship fraternity of 


Phi Beta Kappa, and made the address 


University. 


honorary 


on the occasion of his graduation as a 
representative for the faculty. He was 
on the varsity football team for three 


years, was an all-southern fullback, cap- 
tain elect of the football team in 1904, 
for three years on the varsity basket-ball 
team, and captain in 1903. 

In 1904 Mr. Tigert was elected as the 
first Rhodes scholar from Tennessee. In 
1907 he took a second class in the Honor 
Scheo! of Jurisprudence at Oxford, and 
received the degree of M. A. (Oxon) in 
1915. At Oxford Mr. Tigert represented 
his college, Pembroke, in rowing, tennis, 
and cricket and was a member of the All- 
Rhodes Scholar Baseball Team. 

From 1907 to 1909 Mr. Tigert held the 
ehair of philosophy and psychology in 
Central College, Fayette, Missouri. From 
there he was called to the presidency of 
the Kentucky Wesleyan College at Win- 
chester; he was then 27 years old. He 
Was one of the incorporators of the As- 





sociation of Universities and Colleges of 
Kentucky and later served as president 
of this association. 

In 1911 he was nominated by the bish- 
ops of the Southern Methodist Church 
and served as a delegate to the Ecumeni- 
cal Methodist Conference at Toronto. 

In 1911 Mr. Tigert accepted the posi- 
tion of professor of philosophy and 
psychology in the University of Ken- 
tucky at Lexington. In 1917 the depart- 
ment was divided, and Mr. Tigert was 
offered his choice of the chairs of phil- 
osophy and of psychology. He selected 
the chair of psychology and occupied this 
position until his nomination to the Com- 
missionership of Education. 

Perhaps Mr. Tigert’s best known work 
is along the line of commercial applica- 
tions of psychology, especially in the 
field of the psychology of advertising. 

Mr. Tigert is a member of the follow- 
ing organizations: Educational and scien- 
tific—American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Kentucky Acad- 
emy of Science, Kentucky Educational 
Association Clubs, Lexington Advertising 
Club, Associated Advertising Clubs of 


| the World, Lexington Chamber of Com- 


merece, Kiwanis Club. Fraternities—Phi 
Beta Kappa (the honorary scholarship 
fraternity founded at William and Mary 
in 1776), the esoteric fraternity of Phi 
Deita Theta, the honorary journalistic 
fraternity of Alpha Delta Sigma. 

Mr. Tigert has been frequently in de- 
mand as a speaker and lecturer in uni- 
versities, colleges, and high schools. He 
lectured for one season for the Radcliffe 
Chatauqua System, of Washington, D. C. 
He has made addresses before the Ken- 
tucky Academy of Science, educational 
associations, chambers of commerce, ad- 
vertising clubs, and other bodies. At the 
time of his appointment as Commissioner 
of Education, he was secretary of the 
committee for the selection of Rhodes 
scholars in Kentucky and was vice presi- 
dent and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Southern Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association. 

Mr. Tigert is author of “ Philosophy of 
the World War.” He has contributed 
articles to the London Quarterly Review, 
Methodist Review, American Legion 
Weekly, Kentucky High School Quar- 
terly, Southern School Journal, Elizabeth 
Teachers’ Quarterly, etc. He is a fre- 
quent contributor to newspapers and cur- 
rent periodicals. 








In June, 1918, Mr. Tigert went overseas 
for educational work with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. He was sta- 
tioned for about two months in the north 
of Scotland near the naval bases from 
which the mine barrage was laid across 
the North Sea between Scotland and Nor- 


way. He organized the educational work 
and taught in naval bases 17 and 18, 
Later he was transferred to take charge 
of the educational work of the American 
soldiers attached to three aerodromes in 
the immediate vicinity of Oxford, Eng- 
land. He was there about two months, 
He was then transferred to France, with 
headquarters at Paris, and sent as lec- 
turer to various parts of the A, BE, F. 

In April, 1919, the Army Edueational 
Corps was formed, and Mr. Tigert was 
transferred to the Army as a member of 
this corps, which was under the command 
of Brig. Gen. Rees. He lectured five 
months with the Army of Occupation In 
all the divisions with the exception of the 
42d. One month was spent in the school” 


center of the ist Division at Arzbach, 








Germany. 

Mr. Tigert married Edith Jackson 
Bristol, of Chicago, on August 25, 1909, 
He has two children, 

Since his appointment as Commissioner 
of Education, the University of Kentucky 
has conferred upon Mr. Tigert the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws. 





FREE ELECTIVE SYSTEMS ARE 
DETRIMENTAL. 

(Continued from page 1.) 

Lincoln sent his son to study Latin 
and Greek, too. 

Then one modern language, preferably 
French, should be mastered. 

Add to these the elements of philosephy 
to organize all his knowledge and you 
have a finely educated man. 

Scattering Studies Waste Time. 

There is time in school and college to 
do all this and do it well, provided we 
give up the time now wasted in scatter- 
ing studies. There is time to do all 
this and still allow the student to con- 
centrate his efforts heavily on his col- 
lege course on some one subject he finds 
he intelligently prefers. 

Such a course as here proposed, not 
identical but similar for all who want 
the best general education, would strongly 
increase the intellectual and moral vigor 
of our colleges, increase the directive in- 
telligence of our country to its enormous 
benefit, banish a lot of irresolute, ill- 
formed habits of thought and action, 
and would cost less than the wusteful 
profusion of a loose, a la carte elective 
system, which is really no system at all, 
but merely a shaky, unstable, shifting 


adjustment. 


coin. 
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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL EVENTS. 








A congress of the universities of the 
British Empire will be held at Oxford, 
Engiand, on July 5-8. A large attendence 
is expected not only from the universities 
of Great Britain, but from those of the 
dominions For a month all 
the delegates overseas will be guests of 
the home which 
will be visited in turn, 


overseas. 


universities, each of 





A teacher on probation in Queensland 
is not allowed to administer an ungraded 
country school, but is placed under the 
supervision of an experienced teacher in 
a well-organized city or rural scheol. The 
pupil teacher so trained is required to 
taken an annual examination and the 
amount paid to the supervising teacher 
depends on whether or not the pupil 
teacher is successful in passing the ex- 
amination. 





Questions dealing with the physical 
and moral welfare of children and the 
rearing of infants will be discussed at an 
Ieternational Conference of Child Wel- 
fare which will be held in Brussels 
under the auspices of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, July 18-21, 1921. The dis- 
cussion will proceed under four general 
heads: (1) Juvenile delinquents and ju- 
venile courts, (2) abnormal children, 
(3) social hygiene of childhood, and (4) 
War orphans. 





Force of character, physical fitness, 
influence, and leadership among asso- 
ciates, as well as scholarship, will be 
qualities sought in applicants for admis- 
sion to Stanford University next autumn. 
Additions to the requirements for en- 
trance were necessary because of the in- 
ability of the university to accommodate 
all applicants for admission. The new 
requirements will be applied to all men 
applicants after the first 450, and to 
women after the first 500. 





France and the United States will ex- 
change professors of science this year. 
Seven technical schools in this country 
are interested in the new exchange, and 
the French professor who will come here 
next year will divide his time among 
them, There is every indication that the 
agreement with France will not stop 
with the exchange of professors. In time 
it is hoped to be able to send American 
engineering students abroad and to re- 
ceive French students in the United 


Stutes. 
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Separate buildings for subnormal chil- 
dren, which were recommended by the 
Teachers’ Council of New York City, 
have been disapproved by the board of 
superintendents on account of the stigma 
that would be put upon the pupils attend- 
ing such a school. Dr. Andrew W. 
Edson, associate superintendent, who has 
charge of supervision of subnormal chil- 
dren, believes that the present system of 
organizing ungraded classes in schools 
attended by normal children helps the 
handicapped pupils to gain mental 
stature. 





British “public schools" are opening 
new houses to relieve crowded conditions. 
The situation has been getting werse for 
some years. One or two of the houses at 
Harrow School are booked for ten years, 
and all the great public schools are 
booked for two or three years. Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, and Rugby have no 
vacancies on their books for the next six 
or eight years; but this is to some ex- 
tent due to the fact that many parents 
enter their boys for several schools and 
decide when the time comes which ya- 
cancy to accept. 





Brown University has dedicated a sol- 
diers’ memorial gate to the memory of the 
43 alumni and students who gave their 
lives in the World War. The dedication 
took place on the fourth auniversary of 
the entrance of the United States into the 
war. The memorial gate is in the form 
of a victory arch of white Indiana lime- 
stone. Over the left-hand entrance is a 
quotation from Emerson, * ‘Tis man’s per- 
dition to be safe when for the right he 
ought to die”; and over the other en- 
trance the lines from the “Spires of 
Oxford,” “ They gave their merry youth 
away for country and for God.” 





Students of economics and sociology in 
many colleges are planning to work as 
laborers in factories this summer to get 
first-hand knowledge of industrial con- 
ditions to supplement their classroom 
studies. The students expect to get the 
viewpoint of the laboring man, with the 
idea that as future employers they may 
be able to contribute something to the 
solution of industrial problems. They 
will look for jobs and go to work like 
any other workmen. The college groups 
will hold meetings during the summer 
to talk ever their experience and to dis- 
cuss ways of bettering conditions: The 
scheme was tried last year in California 
with success. 

















In the past seven years the amount 
spent for education in Nova Scotia has 
been doubled. This increase has resulted 
in great improvement in the schools, 
Difficulty in keeping the schools open in 
the more sparsely settled districts has 
been largely overcome, the tetal enroll- 
ment of pupils has increased, and the 
average of attendance has become higher, 
Teachers’ salaries have been increased, 
and this has had the effect of checking 
a movement on the part of many teachers 
to take positions in other Provinces 
where the pay has been higher. 
Enrollment in the technical college and 


extension schools has reached higher 
figures than ever before and includes 


many returned soldiers. 





The Federation of Students of Peru 
has made agreements with the students’ 
federations of the Argentine Republic 
and Venezuela for intellectual inter- 
change by means of books—scientific, his- 
toric, literary, sociologic—and artistic 
monographs, excursions, and interna- 


tional congresses. Efforts will be made 
to improve methods of public instruction 
and to encourage study among the people 
of the respective countries. A considera- 
tion of social problems and the mainte 
nance of popular universities are among 
the proposed activities of the federations, 
An active propaganda w.. be made ina 
favor of American ideals, an interchange 
of students, and the cementing of friend- 
ship by closer bonds between the Ameri- 


can nations. 





Effective wor!. in health education has 
been done through the school children fn 
China. The American Junior Red Cross 
members have thrown their efforts into 
the work already done by welfare organi- 
zations. In the fifth health campaign 
conducted by the Y. M. C. A. the Juniors 
loaned their services in addition to con- 
tributing money. They took part in the 
health parades, carrying large models of 
flies, mosquitoes, rats, and other enemies 
to health. The older boys conducted 
open-air classes in the market places 
where regular instruction in personal 
hygiene was given to children and inci- 
dentally to the grown-ups who were look- 
ing on. They distributed handbills and 
gave street-corner lectures on health. 
Being born actors, they advanced the 
cause greatly by giving health plays. 
Part of the contribution from the national 
children’s fund is used in making a sur- 
vey of “ gutter snipes,” the destitute chil- 
drea in Shanghai, and in furthering tbe 
campaign against blindness. 



















































WISCONSIN’S CLASS IN 
PAPER MAKING. 
War Veterans Receive Instruction 


Under Educational Bonus Law—First 
Class of the Kind. 


By C. F. Hepges, 


Public Schools, Neenah, 


of 


Superintendent 
Wis. 


Wisconsin who 
served of the United 
States in the military and naval forces 
during the 
State an educational bonus whereby edu- 
are obtained with- 


Men and 
the 


women of 


Government 


cational advantages 
eut cost to the student. 

A law passed In 1919 provides that the 
State board of education authorized 
* * * upon request of the local edu- 
cational authorities, based upon a peti- 
tion of at least 15 persons * * * to 
organize, in with local or 
State edueational institutions, special vo- 
cational or academic or other part-time 
day evening classes to meet special 
néeds of persons * * * who are not 
availing themselves of the educatienal 
privileges provided for in that section. 

Shortly after the passage of this act 
members of the James P. Hawley Post. 
Nw, 33, of the American Legion, at Nee- 
nah, Wis., petitioned the local board of 


is 


connection 


or 


vecational education under the pro- 
visions of this act for a class in the 
subject of paper making. The local 


board of education transmitted the peti- 
tion to the State board of education. 

A local administrative committee was 
then appointed to map out the course, as 
there was no course in the country which 


weuld furnish the desired program. This 
eemmittee consisted of men from the 


paper industry as well as the local edu- 
cational interests. 

The university extension division of 
the State University was represented 
upon the committee because of its special 
interest and long experience with simi- 
lat This representation made 
possible an active interest by a State- 
wide organization which fosters educa- 
tional enterprises and greatly strength- 
ens local effort. 

The course was launched on December 
1, 1920. For the first year it consists of 
a series of 20 lectures covering the fun- 
damental phases of the industry. 

Each one of these lectures is suppie- 
mented by notes taken, which are later 
mimeographed and given to each mém- 
ber of the class in order that they might 
have some permanent basis to refer to 
and in order that the men of the class 
May get a general survey of the industry 


classes. 


World War receive from the 
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before proceeding te take up its different 
phases in detail. 

Through a special ruling of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, not only ex-service 
men, but also these not eligible to free 
instruction, have been allowed to attend 
this class on the payment of a tuition fee 
ot $10. 

The State board of education has ap- 
propriated sufficient funds to carry on 
the work of the first year satisfactorily, 
and it is planned to continue to develop 
the course pext year on specialized lines, 
going inte the technical side more in de- 
tail and supplementing this with special 
lectures by practical men in order that 
the students may have beth the theo- 
retical and practical presented to them 
side by side. 

The committee has had the hearty sup- 
port of the manufacturing interests of the 
Fox River Valley, and many of the lec- 
turers have been drawn from the paper 
makers in the valley. 

The local post of the American Legion 
in fostering this educational werk feels 
that it is serving not only the ex-service 
men, but the conmunity as a whole, and 
it deserves credit for seizing and develep- 
ing the opportunities offered under the 
educational bonus law. 





HARVARD COURSE IN 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Vocational rehabilitation will be sub- 
ject of a course at the Summer School at 
Harvard. This work is in connection 
with the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Graduate School of Education, and it 
will be taught by the men in the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education whe are 
most concerned with vocational rehabili- 
tation, assisted by specialists in various 
fields. 

Training in the rehabilitation and 
reeducation of , handicapped persons, 
whether soldiers or those disabled in In- 
dustry, will be given, with discussions of 
occupational therapy, vocational guid- 
ance, “ try-out ” courses, testing, training, 
placement, and employment supervision, 
with an examination of present prac- 
tices, social and economic needs, and de- 
sirable developments. 

Field work is expected to be a part of 
the course, training of the handicapped 
being observed at all stages, from be- 
ginnings in hospitals to graduate train- 
ing in professional schools. 

Both men and women are admitted, 
and the work is open to those who have 
not a college degree. 





Traveling libraries for evening schools 
in rural districts are provided by the 
Connecticut Public Library. 











PHYSICAL CONDITION OF 61 
NEW YORK CHILDREN. 








Pupils of Fourth and Fifth Grades in 
Leng Island School Examined Thor- 
oughly—Few Are “ Normal.” 


Sixty-one children received intensive 
physical examination. All cases were 
Stripped to the waist and the shees and 
stockings were removed. Careful atten- 


tion was given to the weights and 
measurements and postural conditions, 


Examination of the heart and lungs was 
made. Analysis of the cases shows the 
following : 


Pupils Below Normal Weight. 


Ten pupils were 1 pound below; four 
pupils were 2 pounds below; five pupils 
were 3 pounds below; three pupils were 
4 pounds below; nine pupils were 5 
pounds below ; four pupils were 6 pounds 
below; one pupil was 7 pounds below; 
one pupil was 8 pounds below; six 
pupils were 9 pounds below; five pupils 
were 10 pounds below; three pupils were 
11 pounds below; one pupil was 12 
pounds below; one pupil was 13 pounds 
below; one pupil was 17 pounds below; 
one pupil was 20 pounds below; five 
pupils were over weight; one pupil was 
normal. 

One case was posturally and physically 
normal; fifty-seven had poor posture, 
round shoulders, bat-winged shoulder 
blades; three, spinal curvature; four, 
flat foot ; four, weakened arches. 


Other Physical Defects Noted. 


Sixteen had enlarged tonsils and ade- 
noids; two, anemia (marked); forty- 
five, defective teeth; four, defective 
vision; four, blepharitis; three, heart 
murmurs; one, strabismus; one, absent 
uvula; one, chorea; one, paralyzed right 


arm. 
All cases but one were nutritionally 


below and needed careful individual 
health direction as to daily habits of 
sleep, baths, food, rest, recreation, pos- 
ture, and breathing. 

This survey emphasizes particularly . 
the importance of the correction of the 
various physical defects noted which 
without doubt acted as large coutributing 
factors to nutritional. findings. This 
point should be strongly emphasized in 
order to make this feature of our health 
work bring about the desired results. 

It is safe to say that this survey shows 
typical conditions of the ehildren in the 
grades.—fFlorence A, Sherman, assistant 
Medical Inspector of Schools for New 
York State. 
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RECENT LEGISLATION FOR SCHOOLS. 


By WILLIAM R. Hoop, 








Arizona. 


1. State board of education will have 
complete charge of institutes and certifi- 
eation of teachers, under such regula- 
tions as it may adopt. 

2. Constitutional amendment proposed 
providing for a State board of education 
of seven members, appointed by the gov- 
ernor for terms of seven years each, one 
term to expire each year. No restriction 
as to occupation or political affiliation 
of members. 

3. A finance measure. State school 
fund of $25 per capita, based on average 
attendance in high and common sehools. 
No one-teacher school shall receive less 
than $1,500, and no two-teacher school 
less than $3,000, from State and county 
funds. Per capita allowed from com- 
bined State and county funds shall be 
not less than $45 nor more than $80. 
Anything over $80 must be raised by 
special district tax. 

4. County unit law. Local option. 
Cities exempt. District employing prin- 
cipal or superintendent devoting half or 
more of his time to supervision may 
apply to State board of education for 
classification as a city district. Permit 
as great a measure of local initiative as 
eonsistent with efficient business man- 
agement. Professional supervision by an 
appointed county superintendent. 

5. Compulsory school law amended to 
provide for better enforcement. Chil- 
dren unable to attend on account of 
poverty shall be taken care of under 
juvenile court law. 

6. Provision for retirement of teachers 
at age of 60 after 30 years’ service, or 
after 20 years’ if incapacitated; 15 years 
of this must be in the schools of Arizona. 
Annual pension, $600; monthly payments. 





Maine. 
1. Compulsory education age raised 
to 16. 
2. Local superintendent of schools 


made the secretary of any special build- 
ing committee that may be appointed. 

3. No new school building shall be 
built or building remodeled at cost of 
$500 or more without approval of State 
superintendent of schools and State com- 
missioner of health. 

4. Teaching of American history and 
civil government required in public and 
private schools. 

5. School officials may employ superin- 
tendents for a period of one to five years, 
but term of service must expire at close 
of year, June 30. 


! 





6. For the improvement of sanitary 
conditions in school building toilets. 
Construction and care of toilets regulated. 
State superintendent to furnish plans. 
Penalties for violation of this act. 

7. Appropriations increased for State 
normal schools, 

8. Accepting the benefits of an act of 
Congress providing for vocational rehabili- 
tation of persons disabled in industry. 

9. Provision for observance of Tem- 
perance Day in the public schools. 

10. State school fund established, and 
apportionment of same provided for. 
State school tax of 34 mills shall an- 
nually be assessed. To fund resulting, 
State treasurer shall add a sum equal to 
6 per cent of permanent schvo! fund and 
a sum equal to one-half amount re- 
ceived by the State from tax on savings 
banks and on bank deposits. Total shall 
be designated ‘* State school fund,” and 
after deductions as provided by law 
balance shall be distributed among the 
several cities, towns, and plantations in 
the manner herein provided. From total 
$100,000 is deducted for an equalization 
fund. Part of this may be used by State 
superintendent to encourage progressive 
school programs. Also a sum is deducted 
sufficient to pay two-thirds cost of tuition 
for pupils attending high schools from 
towns not supporting same. Remaining 
fund is divided into approximately three 
parts. One-third is apportioned on the 
number of teaching positions, one-third 
on aggregate daily attendance, and one- 
third on school census. 


Nevada. 


1. Compulsory attendance law amended 
so as to require unemployed children 
under 18 years to attend school, unless 
they have completed high school or are 
otherwise excused under present law. 
Minimum age lowered to 7. 

2. Average attendance of G persons in 
Americanization class shall be sufficient 
for State and county support for such 
school work. In other evening classes 
average attendance of 10 persons is re- 
quired. 

3. Three-fourths of cost of maintenance 
and of salaries of principals of schools 
of mines is made payable from State and 
Federal vocational funds. 

4. State’s share in the support of 
publie schools is increased from 27 per 
cent to 33.7 per cent. Appropriation is 
$900 per census teacher and $13 per 
census child instead of $750 per census 
teacher and $11 per census child as 
heretofore. 





5. Maximum tax levy for the support 
eof high schools in counties not having 
county high-school organization is raised 
to 20 cents per $100 assessed valuation, 

6. Support of State school administra- 
tion transferred from the State general 
fund to the State distributive schoo! fund, 

7. American history, civil government 
and history of Nevada required in the 
schools, and special times must be set 
aside for patriotic exercises each week, 
American flag must be flown from every 
schoolhouse every school day. 

8. County high schools are included in 
the provisions of the budget law. Pub- 
lication of district budgets not required 
where annual budget does not make 
necessary the levy of special district tax, 


New Hampshire. 


1. No rebate on high-school tuitions 
shall hereafter be paid by the State. 

2. The amount to be paid by the State 
toward the salary of a local superin- 
tendent of schools is limited to $2,000. 

3. Minimum amount to be raised by 
districts ($3.50 per thousand dollars of 
current inventory) must be raised by all 
school districts. Any part of money 
thus raised not required for support of 
schools, high-school tuition, or school 
buildings shall be paid over to State 
treasurer at end of fiscal year. 

4. In towns comprising more than one 
school district, none of the districts shall 
be entitled to State aid unless town or 
city in which it is situated would be so 
entitled. 

5. If total demand for State aid, as 
shown by the approved budgets, exceeds 
the appropriation ($325,000), certain 
districts shall be omitted from the dis- 
tribution. Districts so omitted are those 
in which local expenditures for publie 
education are relatively low. 

6. State board may withhold from the 
general distribution not exceeding 5 per 
cent of amount appropriated for State 
aid and apply same to special equaltiza- 
tion purposes. : 

7. Total State aid granted in any year 
to any district, or to all the districts’ of 
any town, shall not exceed $6,000, 


New Jersey. 


1. Form of ballot and secret method of 
voting provided for school bond elections. 

2. Provision, on certain conditions, for 
the appointment by the commissioner of 
education of county medical inspectors, 

3. Township being divided into smaller 
municipalities may remain by vote of the 
people one school district. 

4. Provision for pensions for secre- 
taries of boards of education on reaching 
age of 60 and after service of 35 years. 
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5. Provision for an additional State J PORTABLE HOUSES FOR RURAL 


norma! school, to be established in Hud- 
son County. 

6. Membership of 9 is discretionary 
with boards of education in cities with 
population of 45,000 or more. 

7. Membership of State board of educa- 
tion increased from 8 to 10 and women 
made eligible. 

8. State aid for establishment of city 
industrial schools shall not exceed $20,000 
in any year, instead of $10,000 as hereto- 
fore. 

9. Increase of bonding limit in city 
school districts from 5 to 6 per cent of 
valuation. 

10. State board of education may em- 
ploy architects for construction and re- 
pair work. 

11. Janitorial employees of boards of 
education may become members of teach- 
ers’ pension and annuity fund. 

12. Salaries of assistant commissioners 
of education increased to $6,500 per year. 

13. County vocational school bonds may 
bear 6 per cent instead of 5 per cent as 
heretofore. 

14. Bonds may be issued to the extent 
of $150,000 in first class counties for the 
erection of parental schools. 

15. More adequate initial salaries and 
increases in salary for clerical assistants 
to county superintendents. 





NEW BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON EDU- 
CATIONAL TOPICS. 


Lists of references to literature of all 
the principal topies in education may be 
obtained in mimeographed form on appli- 
cation to the Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. €. The lists are pre- 
pared in the library division of the bu- 
reau and are frequently revised. New 
lists have recently been prepared on the 
folowing topics: Continuation schools; 
delinquent children ; English—teaching to 
foreigners; exceptional children; Fed- 
eral aid to education; French language— 
study and teaching; illiteracy; Latin— 
teaching ; nature study ; pageants ; psycho- 
logical tests; religious education; teach- 
ers’ certificates; teachers—improvement 
in service; vocational guidance. 





An “Inter-Varsity Association of Stu- 
dents of Great Britain and Ireland ” was 
recently formed at a conference at Bir- 
mingham University. Thirteen univer- 
sities were represented. The need for 
such an association had arisen through 
the decision of the International Con- 
federation of Students, which met this 
year at Prague, that only delegates from 
a national association of universities 


could have a voice in the administration 
of the cenfederation. 





SCHOOLS. 


Portable schoolhouses may solve Mon- 
tana’s problem of shifting rural school 
population. In certain sparsely settled 
districts, crop failures during the past 
few years have caused homesteaders and 
ranchers temporarily to ieave_ their 
places of residence. Some schools in the 
deserted regions lost so many pupils that 
they were closed. 

To avoid financial loss in building 
schools that may have to be closed after 
a short while, school boards in various 
sections of rural Montana are making in- 
quiries as to the use of the portable 
schoolhouse. Lumber camps in western 
Montana have been using them for some 
years, and a few have been built for 
schools. They make it possible to keep 
the school located in the center of the 
school population. This is an advantage 
in districts where it is evident that the 
homes are not likely to be permanent for 
several years at least. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRESSING IN MAINE 


Backwoodsmen attend vocational night 
schools in Portland, Me., some of them 
walking 7 and 8 miles to attend the 
classes. There are now 26 schools in 
Maine giving vocational agriculture, 87 
home economies, and 65 industrial work, 
besides 70 evening and Americanization 


schools. Vocational education in the 
State has grown from making small 


things to building houses, machines, and 
automobiles. Boys of the Dexter High 
School have built a new shop for their 
vocational work. The number of centers 
where the State department carries on 
extension courses for industrial teachers 
will be doubled soon to meet the demands. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR HOSPITAL 
PATIENTS. 


Children in the Orthopedic Hospital 
of Seattle, Wash., are taught, notwith- 
standing their disabilities. A small 
group of children, some with crutches, 
others in wheeled chairs, gather about 
the bed of one child to receive instruc- 
tion according to the needs of the group. 
There are several such groups because 
of the varying needs of the children who 
are in the different wards. 

Many of the children receive their first 
contact with public schools in this way. 
Several 10-year-olds have had their first 
lessons in reading. Last year 90 pupils 
were enrolled in classes during the year, 
41 being the maximum number for any 
one month, 








MINNEAPOLIS STUDENTS IN 
COMIC OPERA. 


Raise Sunken Barges for Stage—Scene 
Painting and Electric Work Done By 
Pupils. 





The West High School glee club and 
orchestra, of Minneapolis, consisting of 
120 members, will give the comic opera 
“ Pinafore,” in June, on a battleship stage 
on the south shore of Lake Calhoun. The 
net proceeds for these concerts will be 
used toward buying a pipe organ for the 
West High School. The stage consists 
of four barges which were lying at the 
bottom of the lake, but have been pumped 
out by the members of this organization 
and repaired so as to make an excellent 
stage. The orchestra will be seated on a 
sunken barge which rises up about 4 
inches out of the water. The park board 
of the city has given the use of land and 
water, 
people. 

Every part of the scenery has been 
painted by students of the school. The 
electrical effects have been worked out 
by the student electricians. Every dance, 
every action, every entrance and exist, 
together with all activities, has been done 
exclusively by students, 





SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS AT 
CLOSE RANGE, 


College girls will go into unskilled 
labor jobs in Denver, Colo., this summer 
to investigate the life and problems of 
the working girl. Sixteen students of 
Kansas and Colorado colleges, represent- 
ing the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, will work in laundries, 5 and 10 
cent stores, packing houses, garment fac- 
tories, candy and cracker factories, and 
in domestic service in private homes. To 
make the experiment fair, the girls will 
pay all their expenses from what they 
earn at their industrial labor, 

A few of the young workers will get 
their places through the Y. W. C. A., but 
most of them want the experience of 
hunting their own jobs. Through mem- 
bers of the adv.sory council representing 


the churches of Denver, the girls will be © 


given an opportunity to see different so- 
cial agencies at work, such as the vari- 
ous charity organizations, the police 
court, the juvenile court, the womens 
protective league, organized labor groups, 
city courts, and recreational Balls. 





Pupils’ savings in the Memphis School — ; 
Savings Bank amount to $1,548.49. of 
26,208 pupils in the schools, 16,036, or 61.1 — 


per cent, have opened accounts, 


together with seats for 5,000 . 
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RURAL PROBLEMS IN NO 
MAL SCHOOLS. 





Weakness of Rural Schools the Great- 
est Drawback to Country Life— 
Causes and Remedies. 


By L. D. Borpen, State Supervisor of 
Rural Schools for Tevas. 


{Address delivered at Huntsville, Tex., before 
the Conference on Rural Education.] 


When the report of the Rural Life 
Conmmmission appointed by President 
Roosevelt was published in 1910, the at- 
tention of the public was drawn to the 
serious defects and unsatisfactory condi- 
tions then prevailing in rural life. Much 
study and research have since been de- 
voted to the problem, and many efforts 
put forth by governmental and quasi 
public organizations in the attempt to 
diagnose the condition and apply an ef- 
fective remedy. The problem is three- 
side:|—there is the economic, the social, 
aul the educational phase—and there are 
three outstanding hills of difficulty about 
which cluster all the minor entrench- 
ments. 

Cityward Trend. 


The most prominent of these, and pos- 
sibly the most serious, is the cityward 
trend—the continual increase in the per 
cent of urban population and the con- 
stant decrease in the rural—the steady 
drift to the towns and cities of the 
brightest and sturdiest of the youth of 
the land. When the best blood and 
brains of the country are constantly be- 
ing taken to the city, leaving behind the 
weaker and less active and ambitious, no 
one can doubt the inevitable result of 
biological degeneration, 

The remedy is to be found in the accu- 
rate determination of the conditions pro- 
ducing this cityward trend and the sub- 
sequent betterment of these conditions. 
Cn the economic side, small income and 
low wages are driving many away from 
the farm. Long hours of hard labor, 
with lack of household comforts and con- 
veniences and with no wholesome recrea- 
tion or community social life, is suffi- 
cient cause for the dissatisfaction of 
many others, while dearth of educa- 
tional opportunities for his children has 
been the all-sufficient reason assigned by 
many a fairly prosperous farmer for his 
ofttimes unhappy move to town. 

Farm Tenancy: Absentee Landlordism. 


The second major phase of the prob- 
lem is the farm tenant and the absentee 
Yandiord. On the part of the tenant, 
lack of an abiding interest in the farm 


>= 








or in its preservation, little or no re- 
sponsibility either as a citizen or as 
farmer, inability or indispesition to ac- 
cumulate property or even comforts for 
his family; on the part of the absent 
landlord, a selfish indifference to the wel- 
fare of the tenant, a constant disposition 
to resist any movement for the better- 
ment of rural conditions which might in- 
volve an increase in taxes, a consuming 
desire to get as much “rent” and spend 
as little money on the farm as possible. 

This phase of the problem is one that 
demands the earnest consideration of the 
most patriotic statesmen of the State and 
Nation. 

Better farming, with better remunera- 
tion and under better living conditions, 
must be provided. 


The Little Country School. 


The third mountain of difficulty, and 
by many considered the highest, is the 
little one and two room country school, 
in many cases growing smaller year by 
year as the patrons have moved to other 
sections or to the towns. These schools 
of short term, often with most meager 
and unsuitable equipment and taught by 
young men and women of little training 


| and no vision of the tremendous needs and 





possibilities of the rural community, are 
providing only the bare tools of an educa- 
tion. Burdened with a traditional course 
of study that was originally designed as 
academic preparation for the “learned” 
professions, the country school has done 
little to prepare its pupils for participa- 
tion in rural life. 

The old-time teacher (which includes 
90 per cent of those now in service) 
limits his tasks to the four walls of the 
schoolroom. He teaches the few tradi- 
tional subjects in the same old dreary 
way, and has not been taught to see that 
the scope of the work to be done by the 
public school has greatly widened as it 
has been required more and more to func- 
tion in the preparation for good citizen- 
ship of all the children of all the people. 
Teaching a child to read and write and 
cipher, with a little grammar, geography, 
history, and physiology thrown in as 
‘cultural studies,” certainly does not 
prepare our farm youth for living a 
remunerative, wholesome, and contented 
life on the farm. 

The entire country is slowly awakening 
to a realization that the old traditional 
course of study does not fit the boy and 
girl for life’s duties and responsibilities, 
and that a school which is only a place 
for “book learning” and has no interest 
nor concern in the home life of the pupils 
nor in general community welfare is a 
miserable and deplorable failure, and 
justly deserves the fll support, neglect, 
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, and indifference which it has so often 


received. 
What Rural Education Should Include. 


First, the human element—what is nee- 
essary for the health and happiness of 
the farmer and his wife. Second, prepa- 
ration for good citizenship, including re- 
spect for law and the rights of others, 
obedience to law, truthfulness and hon- 
esty, patriotism, cooperation, and socia- 
bility. Third, such ideals and informa- 
tion as will prepare the boy for making 
a good living out of the soil. 

This would teach improved methods of 
cultivation and soil preservation, ena- 
bling him to make larger crops and at 
less cost; also, how to organize and eco- 
operate for marketing his crop at a fair 
profit. 

An education that will enable the 
farmer to keep books on the costs of his 
produce and to sell his cotton at a profit 
is worth vastly more than one which 
ends with the ability to parse a complex 
sentence from Paradise Lost or solve a 


difficult imaginary problem by algebra 
or geometry. 
The cities and the Federal Govern- 


ment are alive to the value of vocational 
training, and are offering in grammar 
schools and high schools that which con- 
nects the home, the school, the shop, and 
the farm; but the country school con- 
tinues to previde the cheapest form of 
“book education,” worth just about as 
little as it costs. 

Farm mechanics, science, 
household economics, dressmaking, nurs- 
ing, care of the sick, personal hygiene, 
gardening, and the elements of agri- 
culture should be taught by demonstra- 
tion in every rural school. 

But only here and there in a few 
widely scattered communities will one 
find in Texas a rural with a 
teacher who is attempting to meet these 
wider responsibilities and to connect the 
school and the farm. 

And yet if the rural community is ever 
to make progress toward solving its eco- 
nomic and social problems, if the three- 
sided interest of the farmer and his wife 
is ever to be fairly considered, if farm 
life is ever to be made remunerative, 
wholesome, and attractive, the country 
teacher must be prepared and trained to 
lead. 

The Federal Government, through the 
Bureau of Education and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the extension 
service of the agricultural and mechan- 
ical colleges, has undertaken its part of 
the great work, and already accomplished 
a great service to the farmers threugh 
the county farm and home-demonstration 
agents, the boys’ and girls’ clubs, and the 


domestic 


school 
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yarious adult organizations which offer 
relief and benefit to the farmer. 

Only the school and the church are lag- 
ging behind. 


Qualifications of the Rural Teacher. 


What, then, must be the qualifications 
of this new race of rural teachers who 
must be trained and prepared for leader- 
ship in the struggle for a prosperous and 
contented rural civilization? 

I would answer that the preparation, 
the training, and the ideals which the 
rural teacher must have should be based 
upon the knowledge which the farmer 
and his wife ought to possess and the 
ideals that pertain to such a rural civil- 
ization. 

The country teacher should have, first, 
scholarship and training equal to that 
of the teacher of a good elementary 
school anywhere; second, training and 


knowledge specifically adapted to prepare | 


them for their particular tasks. This 
will include the vital problems in rural 
life—farm and home economics, improved 
methods of cultivation and soil preserva- 
tion, of animal and plant breeding, the 


organization of cooperative and commu- | service ideals forbid any State normal 


nity welfare associations, farm account- 
ing, farm mechanics, gardening, school 
music, supervised play, personal hygiene, 
and home sanitation, But back of it all, 
as a predominating motive and inspira- 
tion to the prospective teacher, will be 
the vision of the greatness of the field 
and the opportunity that lies ahead, a 
recognition of the call to service and 
leadership, and the splended reward that 
awaits an unselfish devotion to this cause. 


Where Will Teachers Get the Rural Preparation? 


Where, indeed, if not in our State 
normal schools? The training of rural 
teachers is a proper function of the 
normal schools, but more than 50 per 
cent of the normal schools of the country 
have not yet discovered that a difference 
should be made in the courses in prepara- 
tion for ruralt-school work from those for 
other schools, as well as a difference in 
the character of the practice work. But 
progress has been made. 

In response te the increasing educa- 
tional interest in rural economies and soci- 
ology, some recognition is now given to 
this long-neglected need of special prepa- 
ration for rural-school teaching by the 
State normal schools of Texas. No sepa- 
rate department of rural education has 
yet been provided, but each normal school 
now offers a rural-school curriculum of 
tourses taught in the departments in 
which the subjects belong, which currict- 
lum is more or less differentiated from 
that provided for teachers of intermedi- 
ate grades in town and city schools, 
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The viewpoint of a normal school in 
another southern State may be seen in 
the following statement from its presi- 
dent : 

“As nearly 63 per cent of our popula- 
tion is rural, and as about 85 per cent of 
our people come from the farms we have 
felt it our duty to send 85 per cent of 
our graduates back into the country to 
teach country children. This means that 
our whole course of study is built with a 
view to making good country-school 
teachers, as well as making efficient 
graded-school teachers. We require the 
completion of a four-year high-school 
course for admission and we give two 
years’ normal training. We have a 
model school in the town and a three- 
room school in the country that we use 
for observation and practice purposes. 
Our country school is a real rural school, 
located in the country, surrounded with 
the spirit of country life.” 

So long as the rural communities are 
supplied with teachers whose preparation 
and training are inferior to those of the 
city, we shall never realize the equality 
of opportunity for all the children in the 
State or Nation. Democratic public- 


school, supported by all the taxable prop- 
erty of the State, to concentrate its 
activities and consequent expenditures 
upon the needs of urban teachers. Coun- 
try patrons and country property amount- 
ing to more than two-thirds the total in 
this State, have only to ask intelligently 
and persistently in the court of public 
opinion to obtain recognition and service 
by all the State normal schools. 





SCHOOL OF PAN AMERICAN 
COMMERCE. 





The School of Pan American and For- 
eign Commerce will hold its second ses- 
sion, June 20th to July 30th, 1921, in the 
Columbus room of the Pan American 
Union Building, in the city of Washing- 
ton. 

Instruction will be given in markets, 
distribution, transportation, marine in- 
surance, salesmanship, decument tech- 
nique, foreign exchange, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and many other subjects. The 
governing board of the Pan American 
Union, officiais of the Department of 
Commerce, and others interested have 
placed the necessary facilities at the dis- 
posal of the members of the school. 

Only a limited number of students can 
be accommodated. The school is not 
conducted for profit, and the tuition 
charged is only what is mecessary to 
meet the actual expenses of the school. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
BOARD NEEDS TEACHERS. 





United States Civil Service Commission 
Conducts Examinations to Determine 
Fitness—Oral Examinations May Be 
Required. 





Wanted: Educational directors, $1,800 
to $2,400 a year; and teachers, $1,600 to 
$2,400 a year. The United States Civil 
Service Commission announces open corm- 
petitive examinations for these positions 
under the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, for duty at Public Health 
Service hospitals. 

At each training center a director will 
be stationed whose duties will correspend 
to those of a principal or director of a 
school offering a large variety ef work in 
elementary, secondary, and trade-school 
subjects. The requirements for the posi- 
tion of director are (1) graduation from 
a standard college or university, or a ner- 
mal course of not less than twe years with 
at least two years of college work; (2) in 
addition, at least two years’ experience as 
principal of a standard eighth-grade 
school or of a high school or supenintend- 
ent of schools, or one year’s experience in 
a responsible position in reconstructiona! 
educational service. 

Teachers are required for (a) high- 
school subjects (science, mathematics, or 
English), (6) commercial subjects, (c) 
technical subjects, (d) agriculture, (e) 
trade and industrial subjects. The re- 
quirements are appropriate to the subject 
to be taught. 

Applicants may be required to report in 
Washington, D. C., or elsewhere for oral 
examination to determine their personal 
characteristics and address, tact, judg- 
ment, adaptability, and general fitness. 

Complete information and application 
blanks may be obtained on application to 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., or to the secre- 
tary of the United States Civil Service 
Board at Boston, New York, New (r- 
jeans, Honolulu, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Denver, St. Louis, BaTboa 
Heights, C. Z., or San Juan, P. R. 





A compulsory education law has been 
passed in Peru. The law makes instruc- 
tion obligatory for boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of G6 and 14 years. 
Parents and guardians are obliged to 
prove that miner children in their 
charge have received the tstruction 
proper to their ages in authorized public 
or private schools. Government schools 
will give free instruction, including the 
necessary books, ete, 
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KENTUCKY COMMISSION IN- 
SPECTS UNIVERSITIES. 


Report Shows That University of Ken- 
tucky is Insufficiently Equipped— 
Greater Appropriations Are Urged. 


A commission composed of 25 citizens 
of Kentucky recently careful 
study of the university of that State, and 
then spent 2 week in inspecting the State 
universities of Ohio, Indiann, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois. The board of trustees of the 
University of Kentucky selected the 
members of the commission and paid the 
expenses of the journey. 

When the tour was ended, the commis- 
sion made a report comparing the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky with the other uni- 
versities they visited, showed the disad- 
vantages under which their own institu- 
tion is laboring, and urged its develop- 
ment at least to the point of equality with 
like institutions of neighboring States. 

Should Equal Other Universities. 

The development of Kentucky 
trially, agriculturally, and educationally 
depends in no small measure upon the 
maintenance of a high-grade State uni- 
versity where the youth of the State may 
have educational advantages equal to the 
beat, the commission assert in their re- 
port. For years the University of Ken- 
tucky has been in the rear of the proces- 
sion, The time has come for a step for- 
ward, the more so because Kentucky can 
not advance as far as it should unless 
there is turned back into her population 
a steady flow of young men and women 
\ have had training in business and 
professional fields. 

From the survey of these universities, 
the commission found a great variation 
in the character of work done and the 
funds provided for carrying it out. 


made a 


indus- 


Variations in Appropriations and Work. 

For the year ending July 1, 1921, a tax 
of $2,000,000 was levied for Ohio State 
University ; for Purdue, $900,000; Wis- 
consin, $3,000,000 ; Illinois, $2,500,000 ; and 
Kentucky, $400,000. The legislatures of 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin during their present sessions 
have materially increased the figures 
given above for the coming biennium so 
that these institutions will have their 
States increases varying from 30 to 60 
per cent. 

Kentucky excels these States in 
natural resources and the commission is 
of the opinion that their superior in- 
dustrial and agricultural development is 
largely traceable to the intensive train- 
ing provided for their citizens by the 
excellently equipped State institutions. 
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Compare their university budgets with 
that of Kentucky. Indiana with an as- 
sessment roll of five billions, 100 per cent 
valuation, plans placing a million and a 
half at the disposal of Purdue and a like 
amount for the University of Indiana. 
Wisconsin, with the same area as Ken- 
tucky, practically equal population, and 
with $2,500,000,000 upon its assessment 
Kentucky's two 
freely furnishes 


roll as compared with 
billion and a quarter, 
more than seven times the amount for 
university work. Wisconsin expends 
$1.14 per capita; Indiana, $0.70; Hlinois, 
$0.38 ; and Kentucky, $0.14. Illinois has 
already invested $9,000,000 in its plant; 
Ohio, $7,000,000; Wisconsin, $9,000,000 ; 
Pardue, $2,400,00 ; and iNentucky, 
$1,250,000. 

Commission Urge Larger Appropriations. 

With the exception of a shop erected 
during the war from Federal funds, no 
new construction has been curr.ed out 
during the past 10 years at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, while these institu- 
tions just to the north have new modern 
buildings and contemplate further con- 
struction at once. Purdue will have in 
the next two years $1,200,000 for build- 
ings and the other institutions in propor- 
tion. With a growth of 250 per cent in 
the student body in the University of 
Kentucky in 10 years, the floor area for 
instruction purposes has increased but 3 
per cent. 

Practically in every field of education 
these institutions eclipse the University 
of Kentucky. The buildings of our own 
institutions are inadequate and old, the 
equipment insufficient, and the farm 
lands for agricultural, experimental, and 
instructional purposes meager in acreage, 
the report of the commission continues. 

The presidents of the institutions and 
the deans of the agricultural 
visited concurred in the view that agri- 


colleges 


cultural instruction and demonstration 
required not less than 1,000 acres. This 
judgment was reached after long experi- 
ence. Kentucky has only 240 acres at 
the university now owned. In the mat- 
ter of engineering and laboratory equip- 
ment the needs are equally great. 





SPECIAL CLASSES FOR 
DEFECTIVES. 

Retarded and nervous children receive 
special training in Harrisburg, Pa., where 
four schools maintain classes for them. 
Some of these children are so feeble- 
minded that the teacher must direct even 
their eating. Seventy-two pupils attend 
the special classes, and the work of each 
pupil is chosen according to his particu- 
lar ability. Among the activities are 
chair caning, brush making, basketry, and 
plain sewing. 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD LABOR. 


Rights of Country Children Wzll be 
Emphasized—Labor on Farms Inter- 
feres With Schools. 


Reports of recent rural investigations 
by the National Child Labor Committee 
will be presented by members of the 
staff at the Sixteenth National Confer- 
ence on Child Labor, to be held at Mil- 
wiuukee, Wis., June 24, in conjunction 
with the National Conference of Social 


Work, The general topic of the meeting 
will be “Fair Play for the Country 
Child.” 

The principal speakers will be Dr, 


Felix Adler, founder and senior leader of 
the Society for Ethical Culture of New 
Yerk and professor in Columbia Univer- 
sity; Prof. E. C. Lindeman, of North 
Carolina College, field secretary of the 
American Country Life Association; 
Charles E, Gibbons and Sara A. Brown, 
both of the field staff of the National 
Child Labor Committee. Owen R. Love- 
joy, secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, will preside. 
Conditions of child employment in cer- 
tain highly industrialized forms of agri- 
culture, such as beet raising and onion 
culture, will be described. The right of 
country children generally to a good 
schooling and to plenty of wholesome 
play and recreation will be emphasized, 
Labor Interferes With Attendance. 


The conspicuous feature of rural child 
labor, says the committee, is its interfer- 
ence with school attendance. The aver- 
age school term in the United States is 
140 days, while the city term is 180 days. 
Of every hundred children enrolled in 
city schools, the daily attendance is 80, 
while of every hundred enrolled in rural 
schools only 68 are in daily attendance. 
So that for every hundred days of school- 
ing received by the average city child, 
the average country child gets only 65. 

Studies made by the National Child 
Labor Committee show that child labor 
ou farms and ranches causes as much 
from school as bad 
weuther, bad roads, distance of home 
from school, and indifference of parents 
or children all combined—and sometimes 
even exceeds the absences caused by all 
these other factors. 


absence illness, 





Hot drinks at 3 cents a cup are served 
to pupils who bring their lunch at the 
consolidated school in Ridgefield, Conn, 
A fund has been provided to furnish a 
hot drink to the undernourished who 
ean not afford to pay for it. 
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